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mained outside and, peeping through the keyhole in the
door, she saw him sitting on a bench outside, weeping.
"In the pursuit by the officer with the red cap and the
breathless climbing of the stairs you will recognize the
representation of the sexual act. That the dreamer shuts
her pursuer out may serve as an example of the device of
inversion so frequently employed in dreams, for in reality
it was the man who withdrew before the completion of
the sexual act. In the same way she has projected her
own feeling of grid on to her partner, for it is he who
weeps in the dream, his tears at the same time alluding
to the seminal fluid."
Freud does not give all dreams a sexual meaning. Essentially,
he says, they fulfill wishes. Some gratify thirst, hunger, or a
desire for liberty. But disguised and distorted dreams are mainly
sexual. He lists the most common sexual symbols. &
A house represents the human body. Male genital organs are
symbolized by sticks, poles, trees, pencils, tools, weapons, bal-
loons, and airplanes. Female genitalia are indicated by pots,
caves, bottles, boxes, doors, rooms, and gates. Apples, peaches,
or other fruit mean the female breast. Pubic hair of both sexes
is symbolized in dreams by woods and thickets. Sexual inter-
course is represented by dancing, climbing, and experiencing vio-
lence like being run over. Emerging from water signifies the act
of birth.
Freud defends his interpretations by pointing out similar sym-
bolism in fairy tales, folklore, songs, jokes, and epithets. For
instance, the New Testament refers to woman as "the weaker
vessel." Symbols are invariable, Freud says, though he admits the
importance of knowing a patient's personality and life conditions
in order to extract the real meaning from his dreams. Many psy-
choanalysts disagree with Freud, insisting that the meaning of all
symbols depends upon the dreamer's experience. But all agree